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I.—Forzien Potrrios. 


Tae Hindu Ranjikd, of the 8rd November, says that peace will not 20 Rawm 


Burmese affairs, be easily established in Burmah unless a ~"" 


Burmese prince be placed upon the throne. 
The annexation of Burmah has placed the’ English in the position of a 


serpent which has caught hold of a large mole which it can neither swallow 
r let go. 

. 9. The Sahachar, of the 8rd November, says that the appointment sassome, 
euieits of the Boundary Commission has resulted only %°-*r* 1% 


in the waste of Indian money. It is the 
English who incited the Afghans against Russia. It is on account of the 


Boglish that a quarrel broke out between Russia and Afghanistan in connec- 
tion with the settlement of boundaries. The English have been obliged to 
admit all the claims of Russia. If they had at first admitted the 
just claims of Eussia there would have been no dispute, andIndian money 
would not have been wasted. The writer will be glad if this lesson brin 
the English to their senses. But he does not expect such a result. 
The English, who are afflicted with Russophobia, will again quarrel 
with Russia on a question of settlement of boundaries. The writer considers 
those who believe that the Amir and Afghans are very friendly to England 
to be fools. Because the Amir is obtaining money and arms from the 
English he wants to keep them pleased. The feeling of the Amir will 
change as soon as the English injure the interests of his people. The 
Afghans neither trust nor love the English. The English and Russians are 
the same to them. Any one of these nations that will injure their interests 
or attempt to destroy their independence will be regarded by them as their 
enemy. 


3. The Rungpore Dik Prakash, of the 4th November, saysthatEngland  "°sorons PD 


PRAKASH, 


is encountering difficulties in every direction, Nov. ath, 1896. 
Te They have troubles in Ireland, : pt, in 
Central Asia, andin Burmah. In Burmah Lord Dufferin is resolved to 
uphold his own policy, while the Burmese are resolved rather to die than to 
give up their liberty. The result is that Indian money is being Ls pr 
unnecessarily, Russophobia has nearly exhausted the Indian treasury. If the 
English are so much afraid of Russia, why are they so much eager to 
extend their empire ?. Russia is now a long way off, and it will take time for 
her tocome to India. It is not wise to spend so much money for 
dispelling this imaginary fear. If Government reposes confidencein the 
people, it will not have to fear Russia. 
4. The Surabhi and Pétakd, of the 4th November, says that not one 8°42" & Parana, 


Wiiaiaes argument used by Lord Dufferin to show the “” “” *** 
— necessity for the annexation of Burmah can be 

considered strong. Because it was not possible to transform Burmah into a 

“buffer” state a pretext was sought for its annexation. Lord Dufferin says that 

native princes do not take any interest in the Burmese question. There is also, 

he remarks, a great difference between their States and Burmab. But they 

may learn from the fate of Theebaw that if they intrigue with a foreign sove- 

reign they will be ruined. The writer hears from Lord Dufferin for the first 

time that native princes take no interest in the Burmese question. The writer 

hopes that the native princes will learn a lesson from the fate of Burmah. 
5. In noticing the return of the Boundary Commission, the Arya xv Danras, 

_ Return of the Boundary Commie- Darpan, of the 5th November, says that "o™ 5M, 1886. 

ris fifty thousand rupees have been monthly spent 

for two years by the Boundary Commission, and that the whole of this 

expenditure will have to be borne by Indians. The Commission went 


BancaBast, 
Nov. 6th, 1886. 


BANGABASI, 


BaNGABASI. 


Dalnik, 
Noy. 7th, 1886, 
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to settle the dispute between Russia and Afghanistan respecting their boun. 
in Central Asia; and they have for this purpose spent money ag 
lavishly.as possible, Sir Peters Lumsden alone getting fifty thougang . 
month. But what is the result of this Commission? Have Russian. 
fled from the Afghan boundary? The writer has heard nothing of the 
kind, and says that the people of India are entitled to ask Government 
the cause of this unnecessary expenditure, and that Government should 
explain it to them. 
6. The Bangabdst, of the 6th November, says that the Bounda 
Return of the Boundary Commis. Commission has returned to India, but the 
sion. boundary question remains still unsolved 
People now ask, why the Commission has returned to India withon, 
settling the question for the decision of which so much expense 
and labour have beeniacurred. The state of things in Central Asia js 
as much unknown at present as it was before the Commission was sent 
there. From the meagre information given by the Commission this much 
only has become known that, notwithstanding all the attempts on the part 
of the British Government and its friend the Amir to prevent the further 
advance of Russia, she is advancing slowly towards India. 
7. The same paper says that many persons suppose that the present 
at rebellion in Afghanistan has been caused by 
ro the instigation of the sons of Mushk Allam 
with a view to deprive Abdur Rahman of the throne of Afghanistan. 
The writer also has been alarmed at the rebellion of the powerful Ghilzi 
tribe. Abdur Rahman is the only man in Afghanistan from whom the 
English can expect any help; and the English have spent enormous sums of 
money to keep him in good humour. If Abdur Rahman be deposed, all 
nopes of the English will be gone. May God preserve the English from 
this impending danger. . 
8. The same paper says that Sir Frederick Roberts has started for 


a: hess: Ens Gs ie Burmah with a view to introduce martial law 


in that country. No one but Sir Frederick 
can enforce this terrible law in that country. It is evident that anarchy will 


prevail in Burmah as soon as Sir Frederick Roberts goes there. Who 
can say what number of innocent Burmese will have to lose their lives 
under the provisions of this stringent law? This is the justice and peace, to 
establish which the English have entered the country. As the Afghans have 
become greatly hostile towards the English for their cruel conduct, 80 
will also the Burmese become, unless they are extirpated altogether. The 
desire of the English General is to hunt down all the Burmese who have taken 
refuge in hills and jungles. Tne writer doubts whether this plan will 
be successful, and it is certain that many English soldiers will have to 
lose their lives in the jungle and valleys of Burmah.. Notwithstanding all 
the stringent measures which the English are adopting to put them 
down, the courage and heroism of the Burmese are still increasing. They 
gave some proof of this last week. It is truly surprising to hear 
that twenty Burmese have been able to do so much injury to the whole 
English garrison. The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore says that, 
when twenty men were able to do all this, it would not be surprising 
if one heard that a band of six dacoits had carried away General berts 
on adarkevening. 


9. The Datntk, of the 7th November, says that people are sayiDg 


iit ella a oi many things against Government for hastily 
. i's mee es Dee sending Sir Frederick Roberts to Burmah. 
[t is said that General Macpherson has not died of fever, but that he bas 


been killed by the Shans. This is the cause which the people assign for hastily 


a 
§ 
§ 
a 
t 
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sending Sir Frederick Roberts to Burmah. The same telegram from 
Simla which announced the death of General Macpherson also announced that 
Sir Frederick would proceed to Burmah. This shows, they say, that something 
serious has happened in Burmah. The writer is not sure whether 
these suspicions have any foundation in fact, but he requests Government 


to let the people know everything that is not strictly secret; otherwise 
they will be led to form dangerous conjectures. 


10. The Daznik, of the 8th November, says that the Nnglish never a? 


Nov. 8th, 1886. 
peociitthie ot Deamah. thought that the Burmese would offer such a 


strong resistance after the fall of Theebaw. 
Even Lord Dufferin, who is a skilled diplomatist, and who has passed his 


life in the diplomatic service, could not see that he would have to encounter 
go much trouble in Burmah, and that he would be required to send even Sir 
Frederick Roberts to Burmah for suppressing the Burmese. Lord Dufferin 
did not think at all of the gravity of the situation when he sat down 
to write his minutes on Burmah. But now that His Lordship has learned 
by little experience the magnitude of the danger, the English should evacuate 
Burmah, and thereby save trouble, expense, and bloodshed. Prince 
Myengoon is a candidate for the throne of Burmah, but Lord 
Dufferin will by no means give up Burmah. His Lordship writes: 
“Had we at once proceeded * * * to the investiture of an Alompra 
King, or any other Chief in the room of Theebaw, we should have committed 
ourselves to a step which could not bave been retraced without the inter- 
vention of force and the infliction of wrong. No such sinister character- 
istice would, however, attach to the withdrawal of a Chief Commissioner and 
his subordinates from the Province should circumstances ever render it 
desirable hereafter to replace it under the domination of a native 
ruler.” Lord Dufferin has distinctly said that he cannot 
give up Burmah, From these it should be judged whether the 
English can leave the country. The Hxglishman says: ‘“ We can form a 
better idea now of what the annexation of Burmah will cost, and still we are 
convinced that the annexation was well advised.” Justso. The English 
shou)d not care for the cost, for India shall bear it. 


ll, The Samdchar Chandrika, of the 8th November, says that troops  sauactan Cuas- 


: : ; are being sent to Burmah from all parts of yw. sen, 1398. 
a en ae country. The attitude: of Soccbieent 
excites both pity and laughter. The English have repeatedly said that a 
few dacoits are causing great troubles in Burmah by plundering and 
incendiarism, and also by causing the death of English soldiers by sudden 
surprises. If these Burmese are really dacoits, what was the necessity of 
sending Sir Frederick Roberts and so many troops from all parts of the 
country for the purpose of subduing them? The mystery is quite unintelli- 
gible to the writer. As the matter stands, it appears to him that the 
English will not be able to easily subjugate the country, and that assistance 
from England may become necessary for the purpose. But the writer is 
hot sure as to the final result, as tne Empress is a wel Sovereign. | | 
12. The Sdér Sudhdnidht, of the 8th November, says that Sic saz svpasmom, 
Frederick Roberts is going to Burmah to %°v: & 15%. 
| hunt down the Burmese. The writer 
wishes that the English Government should take pity upon the Burmese 
and desist from hunting them down. | 
18. The Burdwan Sanjtvani, of the 9th November, says that great Buapwan saxsvasi, 
reparations are being made in Burmah, %~ %h, 1886. 
ir Frederick Roberts has reached that country 
and divided the English troops in separate columns, These troops will be 


The hunting down of the Burmese. 


Affairs in Burmah. 


Runaporgs Dik 
PRAKASH, 


Nov. 4th, 1886. 


Urpbvu GUIDE, - 
Nov. 6th, 1886. 


SANJIVANI, 
Nov. 6th, 1886. 


KHAKAT Bast 
: Nov. ith, L&8E, 
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sent to pursue the Burmese in the hills and jungles Even if thi, 
plan be successful, no good will come of it; for the Burmese wi) 
never submit so long as their heads are not severed from their bodies 
For the purpose of subjagating the country it will be necessary to exterminate 
the whole race. What good will result from thisP Do the English 
intend to turn Burmah into a New America or a New Australia? 1, 
Burmah to be made a colony of England? It does not appear that 
the English have any such design. The climate will not probably 
suit their constitution; and it will be impossible to carry on commerce jf 
no man is left in the country. Government engaged in the Burmese wa, 
because it was repeatedly urged to do so by some Englishmen, By 
it shoald not have given heed to their entreaties. The natives are 
conquered race. Government does not attend to what they say, because. 
in its opinion; they are opposed to British rule. But in the long rup 
the English will have to do what the natives are now recommending. They 
will be obliged to evacuate Burmah after placing a Native Prince on it 
throne. 


Il.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 


_ (b)— Working of the Courts, 


14. In reference to the deer case of Rungpore, the Rungnore 
Dikpraékdsh, of the 4th November, says that 
it is impossible for the people to live peace- 
fully if the Magistrate of the district and the Superintendent of Police bring 
malicious charges against zemindars or ryots. 

15. The Urdu Guide, of the 6th November, referring to Govern- 

Mr. Collier and the case of Aya ment’s calling for an explanation from Mr, 
nuddin. Newbery of his conduct in connection with the 
Ruogpore deer case, says that Government should also call for an explanation 
from Mr. Collier who has acquitted Ayanuddin, who was found guilty of 
perjury, after transferring his case from the file of subordinate Deputy 
Magistrate to his own file, Such conduct is calculated to shake the faith 
of the people in British justice. 

16. The Sanjivani, of the 6th November, asks the following questions 

oe in reference to Ayanuddin’s case :— 

Aer s 1. Why did Mr. Collier, the Officiating 
District Magistrate of Rungpore, transfer the case from the file of Rajam 
Baboo to his own file, and try it himself ? 

2. How could Mr. Collier know that Ayanuddin gave false evidence 
because he was confounded by cross examination by a barrister without 
taking the deposition of the Magistrate who committed him for perjury ? 

Among the witnesses who were cited in the case, Bepin Baboo has 
plainly said that Ayanuddin gave false evidence. The records of the 
Court also show this. Notwithstanding all these facts, how could’ Mr. Collier 
know what was in the heart of the accused, and hold that the prisoner 
had no intention to give false evidence? It appears that Mr. Collier is 4 
man of Mr. Newbery’s stamp. ‘This is why native editors are obliged to 
write against the officials. : 

17. The Bhdratbadst, of the 6th November, does not approve of the 

| | . action of tbe Chief Justice in directing 
Ih or scon rl ae SL eee people who want to make motions against the 
decision of Magistrates to make motions first 
in the Courts of District Judges. Very bad results may be produced 


The deer case. 
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if this arrangement is made permanent. The objections to this arrange- 
ment are that it will cause delay, that it will put poor people to 
at cost In taking able barristers and pleaders from Calcutta, and 
that thus It will prevent many poor people from making motions, that in 
case of failure in the District Court it will make it necessary for people to 
make @ motion again in the High Court, which will be very costly and 
beyond the means of many, and that it will lead to miscarriage of justice 
in some cases, as Magistrates and District Judges often live on very familiar 
terms, and as some District Judges may be influenced by the request 
of Magistrates. 
18, The same paper, referring to the fixing of the sums of one rupee 
: and eight annas and one rupee as the first and 
The new rate of allowance for the ° 
food of European civil prisoners and Second class rate of allowance respectively for 
of civil prisoners belonging to some food of European, Armenian, Jewish, American, 
other nationalities. 3 : 
and Negro civil prisoners, asks, why has so much 
difference been made between the rate of allowance of food for native and 
foreign civil prisoners? The writer says that the Lieutenant-Governor will 
leave nothing undone on the eve of his departure. Some difference between 
the. allowance of food for natives and foreigners may be allowed on the 
ground that the latter take a larger quantity of meat. It is unjust that 
many foreigners who cannot earn 20 or 25 rupeesin a month will obtain 
a daily allowance of one rupee for their food. The writer asks in what class 
the Eurasians will be included. They will probably in this case be included 
among Kuropeans. After this it will be difficult to send men in hat and 
coat to civil jail. Has the Lieutenant-Governor rendered this service to his 
countrymen because the time of his returning to his country is drawing 
nigh P 
: 19. The Bangabddsi, of the 6th November, says that Mr, Collier, the 
Officiating Magistrate of Rungpore, has 
discharged Ayanouddin who was charged with 
perjury ic connection with the deer case. In the judgment which has 
been pronounced in this case, the Magistrate admits that Ayanuddin made 
contradictory statements in the course of his cross-examination, but that 
he cannot be held guilty because he made the statements in the course 
of his cross-examination by an able native barrister. Is it because the 
barrister was a “native,” or because he was “able,” that Ayanuddin has 
been discharged ? Who is to blame for Ayanuddin Miah being detected in 
the commission of perjury ? Monmohan Baboo or the accused? Avyanuddin 
committed perjury and deserved punishment. That a person guilty 
of perjury should go unpunished under certain circumstances 1s a plea which 
could never have been put forward by a native, This is why natives 
are wholly unfit for sitting as Judges in English Courts of Justice. 
Ayanuddin’ should be considered specially fortunate that his case was 
transferred from the file of a native to that of an English Magistrate. No 
good comes out of transferring civilians or degrading them. Nothing more 
than this can be expected in the present case. In the present case the writer 
will consider himself fortunate if nothing is done in a contrary direction. 
Mr. N ewbery has been guilty of gross perversion of justice on two other 
occasions, in one which Mr. Shuttleworth was also implicated. The writer 


Ayanuddin’s case. 


anxiously waits to see how His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the number 


of whose glorious deeds is infinite, decides the case of Mr. N ewbery, who is 
the hero of three glurious deeds, and of Mr, Shuttleworth, who is the hero 
of two glorions deeds. . 

20. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 8th November, says that 
another case has arisen form the Rungpore 
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committed for trial for perjury, has been dismissed by Mr. Collier, the Off- 
ciating Magistrate of Rungpore. Mr.. Collier has dismissed the case Without 
taking the evidence of the Deputy Magistrate who committed Ayanuddin 
for trial for perjury and of another witness, though both of them had been 
summoned. The writer is not displeased at the acquittal of Ayanuddin 
who gave false evidence for fear of the district officials. The writer does 
not object to Mr. UCollier’s decision. He only objects to his Proceedings 
in connection with the case. The case is not between Ayanuddin and 
Annada Baboo, but between Messrs. Newbery and Shuttleworth and 
Annada Baboo. Under such circumstances, Mr. Collier has not done well 
in transferring the case from the fileof the Deputy Magistrate, Rajani 
Baboo, to his own file. The writer would not have said anything if 
Mr. Collier had done justice after transferring the case to his own file. 
He has done wrong in not taking the evidence of the Deputy Magistrate 
who committed Ayanuddin for trial for perjury. Mr. Collier seems to 
think that Baboo Monmohun Ghose is to blame for the perjurv of Ayanuddin. 
If he thinks se, why has he not punished Baboo Monmohun? Referring to 


the rumour that the Lieutenant-Governor has called for an explanation of | 


his conduct in connection with the Rungpore deer case from Mr. Newbery, 
the writer says that though instances of oppression by officials have never 
been so numerous as under Sir Rivers Thompson, no official except Mr. 
Tayler, has been punished. So probably Mr. Newbery fears nothing from 


this demand for an explanation. The people also see that nothing will 
come of this. 


(d)—— Education. 


91. The Sahachar, of the 3rd November, says that while Govern. 


Technical education and the sale of ment is holding out hopes of the spread 
the workshop attached to the Roorkee of technical education it is selling the work- 


— shop attached to the Roorkee College. 
Government professes to be anxious to benefit natives, but makes no 
attempt to benefit them. | 


22. The Bhdratbdsi, of the 6th November, says that Dr. Hunter 
A native Vice-Chancellor for the Undoubtedly deserves to be appointed 
Calcutta University Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 
But since the creation of that office it has been held by Europeans. 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitter and Justice Romesh Chander Mitter are quite fit for 
the office. As Dr. Hunter besides lives during the greater part of the 
year at Simla, there is little chance of his being able to discharge the 
duties of a Vice-Chancellor satisfactorily. The writer will be glad to see 
a native appointed as Vice-Chancellor of the University this time. 


(f)— Questions affecting the land. 


23. The Bhdratbasi, of the 6th November, says that there are again 
Disorders in the management of the disorders in the management of the Burdwan 
Burdwan estate. estate. Mr. Reily, the present manager of the 
estate, insults even the old and respectable servants of the estate at every step. 
This is not a good thing for the Raj family. Government should try 0 
prevent the ruin of such a distinguished family. Many persons want 60 
know the real factsin connection with this matter. Many distinguish 
families have been ruined under the management of the Court of 


veer The writer fears lest the Burdwan Raj family should share their 
ate. | . 
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(7) — Raslways and communications includsng canals and irrigation. 


94, The Surabhs and Patdkd, of the 28th October, says that the sonsnm 4 Paraxs, 


is Magistrate is not responsible for the light 
ne 8 Case. 

——" oo punishment which has been inflicted dy 
Guard Snelling, inaswuch as the sections under which he was charged does not 
provide for a heavier panishment. As the case was also a summons case, the 
Magistrate could not frame acharge according to his own will. Itis the 
Police authorities who are responsible for the failure of justice. They did 
wrong in prosecuting Snelling only under the Bailway Act. It is a matter 
of rejoicing that Snelling has been dismissed. 


25. A correspondent of the drya Pratibha, of the 6th November, says 
ss th: lity that the road which passes through the villages 
: of ‘Jirangachcha, Khamar, Krishnapur, and 
Kaemba gets submerged during the rains and becomes full of mud. This 
causes great inconvenience to the inhabitants and particularly to the students 
who are unable to regularly attend school. It is rather surprising to see 


that though the local authorities are aware of the fact, they have not 
directed their attention to it. 


(h)—— General. 


Oct 28th, 1886. 


ARYA PRATIBHA, 
Nov. 6th, 1886. 


26. The Surahhi and Patakd, of the 28th October, says that the Sonate Parana 


Viceroy has expressed an intention of tuking 
Appointment of Mr. Justice Romesh 


Chunder Mitter as a member of the men from among all classes into the Public 
Public Service Commission. Service Commission. The writer hopes that 


Lord Dufferin will ask the different native 
associations to elect a native member for the Commission. He heartily 
approves of the recommendation of the Indian Mirror that Mr. Justice Romesh 
Chunder Mitter should be appointed a member of the Commission. There 
are few men so impartial, fearless, independent-minded and patriotic as 
Justice Mitter. He knows everything, whether known or secret, about the 
Civil Service. He is also thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the 
country and the aspirations of Indians. He also possesses all other qualifica- 
tions which a member of the Commission should possess. Another circum- 
stance in his favour is that he is not a partisan. He enjoys the confidence 
and commands the reverence of every class and of every community in India. 
~ It is doubtful whether Government will obtain a more competent man. 

27. The same paper says that the English Government rarely benefits 
India from disinterested motives. It some- 
times benefits Indians for gaining its owon 
ends. The favoar which Government at present is showing to the Mussul- 
man community proceeds from the same motive. Seeing that Hindus have 
become influential Government is’ trying to improve the position of the 
Mussulmans in order to prevent the increase of the influence of Hindus. 
The writer hopes that Mussulmans will avail themselves of this opportunity 
to obtain some privileges from Government. The present favour of Govern- 
ment towards Mussulmans will not. continue for a long time. As soon as 
Mussulmans become a little influential, another community will be set 
against them. Referring to the Lieutenant-Governor’s direction that “* those 
who have the privilege of making appointments should realize that some- 
thing more has to be considered than the convenience of the moment that, 
besides the efficiency of the public service, which is always the first thing to 
be regarded, it is necessary also to attend to the due distribution of places of 
emolument, so as to prevent the depression of a numerous and influential 
Class, and secure their co-operation for the general benefit of the administra- 
lion,” the writer says that His Honour has mixed up two things in this 


Mussulmans and the public service. 


Oct. 28th, 1886. 
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direction. Government should surely try to prevent the depression of Q 
class among the people. It should also surely appoint the best man available 
toa post. But the Lieutenant-Governor has mixed up these two duties 
The writer does not see any reason for the reserving of special posts ‘a 
special classes. The writer desires that no distinction should be made 
among different races in the matter of appointment to any post. The policy 
enunciated by the Lieutenant-Governor may appear fine on a superficial 
glance, but it is thoroughly erroneous and injurious. The Lieutenant. — 
Governor has supported one wrong act by referring to another. He has 
referred to Government’s order for the exclusion of Bengalis from the public 
service in Behar. But history will record in dark characters that act of Govern- 
ment, A good policy consists in removing obstacles in the way of the pro- 
gress of all classses of natives. But English policy consists in placing 
obstacles in the way of the progress of one class under the pretext of impro- 
sng the condition of another. The writer believes that Mussulinans are not 
dependent upon public service to the same extent with Hindus. Hindus 
cannot adopt many occupations on account of the caste system. But 
Mussulmans can adopt any occupation they like. There are many trades 
which are the monopoly of Mussulmans. 

Oepaees & Fanaa 28. The same paper asks, has Government appointed the Civil Service 

Oct, P ° 


ter sie Commission in deference to the clamour of 
The Civil Service Commission. 


Indians for admission into the Civil Service? 
Government has some secret object in appointing the Commission. Lord 


Lytton said that there were two means of stopping the clamour of natives for — 
admission into the Civil Service, namely (1) the plain declaration that they 
would not be admitted into it ; (2) deceiving them. Consequently, the Statu- 
tory Civil Service was created for deceiving natives. For the maintenance of 
the Empire, which was founded and extended by deceit, Lord Lytton plainly 
enunciated a policy of deceit. But the deceit practised by Lord Lytton 
was soon detected, and the clamour of natives continued. It is the educat- 
ed community that is making this clamour. Abolition of high education 
is @ means of stopping this clamour. That means has not been lost sight 
of by Government. The second means of stopping this clamour is to 
discredit the educated native community. Government has been for some 
time past practising many deceits to attain this end. Government wants 
to convince the English public that educated natives possess no influence, | 
that their number is very small, and that their countrymen do not care for 
their opinions. The appointment of the Civil Servicé Commission is due 
to the false impression that educated natives are not representatives of 
their countrymen. Government thinks that it will by wiles make the | 
witnesses say that the larger and more influential classes of the country 
desire that they should receive high posts by remaining at home rather 
than that they should enter the Civil Service by going to England. Lord 
Dufferin, who is well versed in crooked politics, wants to obtain the approval 
of a measure by Indians which Lord Ripon could not induce them 
to approve of. This is the main object of the appointment of the Com- 
mission. The wiles of Government will be evident to everybody who 
reads carefully Government’s Resolution on the subject. Governments wiles 
have been detected, and it will not gain its ends. 


29. The came paper says that a careful examination of the system of 

| | administration introduced by the English 

seh S etonanes of Indians Government will show that it has assumed 
, the management of all matters. Indians 

have no share in the administration. But the Mussulman system Of 
administration was of a different character. The Mussulman Emperofs 
simply collected the revenue, somewhat checked unruly offenders, and 
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maintained an army. They did not believe that it was the business of the 
Sovereign to attend to any other matter. They did not interfere at all 
with the internal management of village affairs. The villagers themselves 
excavated tanks, established schools, repaired temples, and decided cases rela- 
ting to property. Indians then did not at all depend upon foreigners. But 
Indians now depend upon the English in every matter. Their independence 
is not being developed in any direction as formerly. Under English rule 
Indians are being filled with a distrust of their own powers, and their 
dependence upon others is gradually increasing. 

30. The same paper says that the principle that ‘India must be kept 87=42=: & Paraxa, 
by the sword” is very dreadful. Itisa matter °*™'™ 
: of regret that the above principle is heard 
from mouths of English statesmen. The last 40 years during which liberal 
and enlightened principles and progress in arts and manufactures have been 
conspicuous in other countries have shown that India is really ruled by 
brute force. The writer. will never hesitate to declare the falseness of the 
statement that the Burmese, Egyption, Crimean and other wars have been 
undertaken for the good of India. Who will deny that the vass Indian 
Empire is being ruled by brute force, and that this policy of government by 
brute force is the source of all dangers of Government ? 

31. The Sahachar, of the 3rd November, says that Indians ask for those _S4# chan, 
privileges alone which the English Government “” *™’'* 
is conferring upon the people ofother British 

possessions. How long will these privileges be 
withheld from Indians? Indians are not satisfied with the privileges which 
have been already conferred upon them. Indians want back ull the 
privileges which they have been deprived of. Under Hindu Kings Hindus 
had claims to all posts. The English Government has deprived them of 
this right. Under Mussulman rule the village communities did not dis- 
appear. It is the English Government that has abolished the old institu- 
tions of the country. Ithas abolished one institution after another. But 
now it sees that it has not done well in abolishing the old institutions of the 
country. Natives thoroughly appreciate the value of the right of self-govern- 
ment. That system existed before in-India. Still Indians heartily thank the 
English Government for conferring upon them in some degree the right which 
they formerly possessed. Englishmen should understand that Indians know 
what small rights these are receiving. Indians have not been deceived. They 
remain silent only in expectation of greater privileges in future. The writer 
has no respect for those officials who say that self-government is new to India. 
But Indians know whether they are receiving the moon of the sky, or only a 
dimly-lighted lamp instead of a shining one which they formerly possessed. 
Natives have obtained the right of self-government in the construction of 
paltry public works and in the management of schools, &. Why will not 
Bengalis be able to manage such common business? In ancient times no official 
interfered with the right of self-government of natives. Now Magistrates 
will interfere with that right. Consequently, Bengalis should not be blamed 
if any work is mismanaged. Natives, however, wish to exercise judiciously 
the small powers which they have obtained. . 

o2. The same paper says that, = * it is, pag "4 on nies SaHAchan 

, eee army would have been still less if there ha 
natives end: high seltiiary offense ee native commanders in it. All military 
offices, higher than the post of havildar, are held by Englishmen. The 
writer has always recommended that natives should be appointed to higher 
military offices. If encouragement is given many native youths will be 
eager to become military officers. In Bombay the brother of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ranade has been at once appointed a jemadar. In every 
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provicce of India educated youths belonging to respectable families shoylq 
in this manner be admitted into the army. Even in Bengal, with which 
the officials are so much displeased, native youths should in this manner he 
admitted into the army. Many youths belonging to respectable families of 
Bengal are eager for.admission into the Military service. The high offices 
in the army should be thrown open to educated natives. Only if the 

of Captain, Major, and Colonel are thrown open to natives, educated youths 
belonging to respectable families will be eager to enter the army, [f 
Government appoints natives as officers it will be able to reduce expendj. 
tare. But native Captains, Majors, and Colonels should be as much 
respected as Englishmen holding similar ranks. Adequate salaries 
should be paid to native officers, for unless adequate salaries are fixed for 
offices their dignity is gone. If native officers are appointed, the military 
strength of India will increase at a small cost. The skill of the native 
troops cannot be questioned. The valour aod skill of the native troo 
have been praised by the Duke vf Connaught and Sir Garnet Wolsley, 
Sir Frederick Roberts was struck at the time of the Afghan war with the 
good qualities of native troops. There is no country to which native troops 
have not gone for sacrificing their lives for the sake of England. 

33. The same paper asks that when there is no difference between 
native and English troops as regards valour 
and skill, and when the former can bear 
hardships better than the latter, is the English 
Government acting wisely in employing 11 thousand additional English 
troops at a cost at which 66 thousand native troops could have been 
employed? For the good of the English Government the writer says that 
it would have done well to have increased the number of native troops. 
The English Government is creating a native reserve force. But in no 
country is a reserve force created without at first increasing the strength 
of the regular force. The English Government has not increased the 
strength of the regular native force of India. 

34. The same paper says that the Finance Committee will not be 
able to abolish the high posts in those depart- 
ments in which civilians rule. It is easy to 
hunt weak creatures like the deer. The writer 
is of opinion that the work of the Police Department will not be ill done 
if competent natives are appointed as District Superintendents of Police | 
on smal] salaries. The Education Department of Bengal seems to be 
on the point of ruin. It is rumoured that the Finance Committee 
intends to reduce the expenditure of the Education Department 
of Bengal by 10 lakhs of rupees. The writer prays to God that the 
rumour may prove false. Great mischief will be done if the educational 
expenditure, which is at present insufficient, is really reduced to that 
extent. Government does not spend even so much as | crore and 33 lakhs 
of rupees annually for the education of 200 millions of Indians. Thus 
the annual educational expenditure for each Indian is only one anna. 
How liberal the English Government is in educational expenditure! 
The educational expenditure of Bengal for 1885-86 was fixed at 33 lakhs 
and 82 thousand rupees; but owing to MRussophobia the Bengal 
Government had to reduce the expenditure by 99 thousand rupees. 
Now the educational expenditure of Bengal does not amount to even 
33 lakhs of rupecs. From this sum the expenditure for the education 
of Europeans and Eurasians should be deducted. Now the educational 
expenditure of Bengal is to be reduced to 23 lakhs. Why should Bengal 
tolerate this when there is a saving of 10 crores of her income? Bengalis 
would’ not have bad to suffer this if Lord Mayo’s. scheme about the 
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decentralization of finances had been developed. Bengal has to bear half 
of the military expenditure of India. Over and above this the educa- 
tional expenditure is going to be reduced. Such injustice is not found 
even in Russia. If the educational expenditare is reduced high educa- 
tion will be destroyed. The Midnapore and Berhampore Colleges have 
been abolished. Probably ‘the Rajshahye; Patna, Cuttack, Dacca, and 
Chittagong Colleges also will be abolished.."'The writer sees what 
policy Lord Dufferin will adopt. He will not hesitate to lay the axe at 
the root of high education. The writer knows that nothing will come of 


Lord Dofferin’s scheme for the introduction of technical education. 


85. The same paper is somewhat reassured by the news that 


; __° Mr. Peacock will be sent as the official repre- 
oft’ ntment of Mr.. Peacock to the sentative: of Bengal to the Civil Service 
ivil Service sion. aaa A 
Commission. The writer would have been 
alarmed at the appointment of Mr. Beames, who has no trace of justice 
and generosity in his nature, to the Commission. Mr. Peacock is just 
and generous. The writer expects justice from him. | 


36. The same paper says that Government should appoint Pundit 


_ Krishnakamal Bhattacharjya, an able man 

_ filling Up Gf the post of Bengali like whom is hardly met with, as Bengali 
: Translator to Government. The writer heard 
some time before that the salary of the post would be reduced. Then it 


became glad at the prospect of the appointment of the Assistant Trans- 


lator, Babu Narayan Chandra Bhattacharjya, who has become skilled in 
translation work, as Bengali Translator on the reduced salary. But it is 
now rumoured that the post of Bengali Translator and of Librarian, 
Bengal Library, will be amalgamated, and that the amalgamated post will 
be given to an Englishman. The whole of Bengal will be displeased if the 
rumour should prove true. 


37. The Bindu Ranjikd, of the 3rd November, says that the Army 
| | : ~ Commission, the Famine Commission, the 

Amla Commission, the Excise Commission, 
the Boundary Commission, and many other Commissions were appointed 
in this country. In each of these cases the labour of the mountain brought 
forth a mouse. The result of the present Public Service Commission 
will also be the same. The people, however, expect some good from Sir 
Charles Aitchison. From the object and scope of the Commission, as 
appears in the Resolution of Government, the -writer has been led to 
believe that no great good will be to done the natives by this Commission. 
Ifanything is done at. all, it will be some change in the Statutory Civil 
Service system, by means of which the people will be duped. The 
writer hears that the name of the notorious Mr. Beames will have a place 
in the list of the persons who may be. appointed representatives of 
Bengal. The presence or absence of men like Mr. Beames on or from the 
Commission amounts to the same thing. The four non-official native 
members who will be selected will probably be persons who will look to the 
interests of Government. | . | 


38. The same paper says that news of oppressions practised by 
mofussil officials are constantly being heard 
now-a-dars.’ It is nothing but anarchy if 


The Public Service Commission. 


The mofussil officials. 


those who are entrusted with the preservation of peace and the protection of — 


the reputation and property of the people indulge in tyranny an oppression, 
The writer is sorry to see that Government does not take any steps to 
remove the stain that has been thus cast on the English administration. 


It isa matter of great regret that he to whom the people are to complain of 


oppression is himself an oppressive ruler. In reference to the judgment 
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which Mr. Newbery, the District Magistrate of Rungpore, has pronounced 
in connection with the Dance case, the writer says that though the Ma ig- 
trate has admitted that Mr. Dance used: abusive language towards he 
Babus, yet he has discharged him. Will Government move in the 
matter to put a stop to such oppressions ? 
Suaasut & Parana, 89. The Surabhi and Patdkd, of the 4th November, referring to 
Nov. 4th, 1886. 4 spointment of Mr. Peacock to the the rumour that not Mr. Beames by 
Civil Service Commission. Mr. Peacock will be appointed to the Ciyj 

Service Commission, says that there is no difference between Mr. Beames 

and Mr. Peacock, and that during the time Mr. Peacock acted as Commis. 

sioner of the Presidency Division he gave no proof of friendliness towarde 


natives. 2 
scmsut & Pataxa. = 4), ~The same paper asks, what necessity is there for the Civil Servica 
Se tg * ) 
The Civil Service Commission. Commission’ Has not the matter into 


which the Commission will enquire been 
decided by the privileges conferred upon Indians by the Queen and Parlia- 
ment ? Did not the Commission of 1863 clearly settle all that was obscure in 
the matter? The Commission of 1863 recommended what Indians are 
now asking for, namely that the Civil Service Examination should be held 
in India. All the changes that have been made in the rules about admis- 
sion into the Civil Service are due to a desire of excluding natives from 
the higher administrative posts. How can the rulers expect that Indians 
will put the least faith in the present Commission after this? Those who 
consider what is clear as the noonday sun to be dark are either gifted with 
strange powers of sight, or are great hypocrites. Lord Lytton distinctly 
declared that the standard of age for the Civil Service Examination had been 
lowered in order to practically close the service to natives. Lord Lytton 
expressed the opinion that either natives would have to be plainly told that 
they were not to be appointed to high posts, or they were to.be deceived. 
Government has been following this base policy. The writer sees that the 
object of the appointment of the present Commission is not in the least 


honest. 
SURABHI & PATAKA. 41. Tne same paper says: that while according to Western morality 
Natives made selfish under British the main aim of human life is attainment of 
rule. one’s own ends, Aryan morality teaches one 


to sacrifice one’s interests, Under English rule Indians are becoming 
selfish owing to the influence of Western morality. The social ties existing 
for generations have become loose. Nothing can be more lamentable for 
Indians than this. : 
Buperens. Os 42. Acorrespondent of the Rungpore Dikprakdsh, of the 4th November, 
Nov. 4th, 1686. 4 outatill system, says that great injury is being done to the 
people of Magura, in the district of Khoolna, 
by the existence of an outstill there. Even the boys have taken to 


drinking. 
arvamme Souscnan 43. The Sulabha Samdchdr and Kushdaha, of the 5th November, says 
Nov. 5th, 1886. . 3 that the minute of Lord Lytton on the 
oport hytton and the Civil Service Civil Service question is sufficient 


show that England is not sincere i 
her dealings with India. If England is really insincere, it should 
give up insincerity. The people of this country are not insio- 
cere. Why should Government become so? If the natives can qualify 
themselves for the Lieutenant-Governorship, if they can perform the duties 
attached to that office, if they have learning and moral courage which 
qualify them for the post, why should they not be allowed fo 


hold it? The English need not fear to entrust natives with 


responsible posts. On the contrary it will be a glory to British rule 
rs 
°F 


if they can perform the duties of those responsible posts. The rule 
should become sincere and straightforward. Because Indians remembe 
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qhat Lord Lytton said, the appointment of the Public Service Commission 


has awakened suspicions in their minds. The standard of age for the Civil. 
Service Examination should be raised. 


44, Thesame paper is surprised at ba we Of Mr. Shuttles soussms Samacuan 
: , ‘Worth and Mr. Newbery in connection nov. sth, 1986. 
ee oo with the deer-shooting for the Dance case. , 
The writer urges the people not to rest satisfied with simply criticising 
the conduct of the mofussil officers in the newspapers. They should 
make special arrangements to direct the attention of Government to the 
matter. It is to be regretted that, notwithstanding the honest intention 
of Government to increase the peace and prosperity of the people, it is 
getting a bad name owing to the oppressions practised by some hot-headed 
oficials. ‘The oppressive conduct of the mofussil officers is brought to 
light only when wealthy men are made victims of their oppression. Who 
knows how much the poorer people suffer at their hands? The writer 
urges that an association should be established with the avowed object of 
bringing the unlawful conduct of the mofussil officials to the notice of 
the Governor-General and the Lieutenant-Governor, and of assisting 
poor men with money to enable them to prefer appeals against the unjust 
decisions passed against them. 
45. In noticing the retirement of Mr. Ilbert, the Hducation Gazette, peo Raa 
icant iia of the 5th November, says that Mr. Ilbert ~" ° — 


os is a learned and intelligent lawyer, and that he 
has shown great ability in framing laws. He has done a great service to 


India by slackening the peed of her legislative mill. Legislative reforms, 
like all other reforms in this country, should be brought about by 
degrees. Here the people do not like sudden changes, therefore the 
endeavours of those who have tried to introduce sweeping reforms in the 
eountry have failed. Mr. Ilbert is a man of mild and courteous disposition. 
He has no hatred for the natives. For this he will be long remémbered 


by the people. 
46. The same paper says that salt is an article of universal consumpe= Epvcation Gazerre 
. | tion, but every good Hindu who will come to 
anufacture of salt. 


know what ingredients are used to refine 
it will object to take it for fear of losing his caste. Bones of boars and 


cows are used to refine salt; thus the religion of both Mahomedans 
and Hindus is being affected by the use of salt. People should be advised 

to use country salt, and an agitation should be made to devise means by 
which the country salt may be made available everywhere. Country salt 
vielded a larger revenue than Liverpool salt yields at present. Government 


has taken away the salt trade from the hands of the natives solely to 


lncrease the wealth of English merchants and to deprive a large number . 
of poor natives of their means of subsistence. 
47. In reply to the question asked by the friends. of planters, namely, re 
wins ad fom Why, if working in the tea-plantations is pony 
ies unable escape from : ; 7 
plantations on the expiration of the really slavery, do not the coolies fly from 
‘erm for which they engage toserve. the plantation on the expiration of the term 
of five years for which they engage to serve?” the Bhdrdtbast, of the 6th 
November, says that those who know anything about the life of coolies in 
plantations know that it is impossible for them to fly from plantations on 
the expiration of the term for which they engage to serve. The _ writer 
as shewn in a preceding article that the earnings of the coolies and 
coolie women are not sufficient for the maintenance of their families. It 
eng so, they have to borrow money from the planters. Upon the expira- 
tion of the term of five years the coolies find themselves heavily indebted to 
the planters, and have thus to renew their contract of service. Thus ignorant 
coolies have to undergo, in a manner, rigorous imprisonment for debts in 


\ 
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Aseam, where the planters are despotic kings. The provisions of the 


Coolie Emigration Act are not just, and they are notin many Instances 


observed. The Inspectors do not visit plantations at fixed periods, Many 
plantations -are not visited by the Inspectors even once a year, | If any 
agreement is extorted from a coolie during the interval of two iaspections 
who is responsible for it under these circumstances? Why has no provision 
been made for the punishment of Inspectors guilty of neglect of duty ? The 
lanters coriceal real facts in such askilful manner that the Inspectors cannot 
earn them at all. Are the lives of poor men of no value ? Indians’ hopes 
are being every day disappointed. How long will this state of things continue? 
The foundations of the English Government should be laid upon strict Justice, 


48. The same paper says that the number of natives in the Telegraph 
Natives in the Telegraph Depart- Department is very small. All the high 
ment. posts in the department are held by Euro. 
eans. Natives are not appointed to a higher post than that of Telegraph 
aster. Natives are not appointed to the high posts in the Telegraph 
Department on the ground that fit men for them cannot be found among 
natives. How couid natives be come fi: for those posts unless they are taught 
telegraphy? The writer believes that natives, if trained properly, can easily 
do the work of telegraph officers. If there is prospect of obtaining high 
salaries, able men may enter the department. If a telegraphy class be opened 
in the Presidency College, good results may be produced. A rule should be 
made for admission into the Indian Telegraph Department of persons who 
have learned as much of telegraphy as entitles one to admission into the - 
Telegraph Department in England. There will be no difficulty if persons 
who have been successful in examination are appointed to the Department. 
Mr. Cappel, the Director-General of Telegraphs, will soon retire on pension. 
The subject should be considered while yet Mr. Cappel and Sir Theodore 
Hope are in India. 


49. The same paper says that like itself. all native newspapers think 
that no good result will come of the Civil Service 
Commission, and that they apprehend bad 
results from it. Every native newspaper's asking why the Commission has 
been appointed. The writer has said before that there was no necessity for a 
Commission for the employment of natives on a larger scale in the public 
service. The Viceroy could have easily made arrangements for. this by 
examining lists of officers. The Commission again has been so constituted 
that native members of it will have no influence. The writer is glad at 
the appointment of Syud Ahammad Khan asa member of the Commission. 
Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter also, who enjoys the confidence and 
commands the respect of everybody, is fit to be appointed a member of the 
Commission. Natives are somewhat reassured by the appointment of 
Sir Charles Aitchison as a member of the Commission. Natives are alarmed 
at the Viceroy’s statement that a Parliamentary law is necessary for the 
employment of natives in the public service on a larger scale. There is no 
Parliamentary law against the appointment of natives to the public 
service. On the contrary the Statute of 1838 and the Proclamation of 
1858 are in favour of the appointment of natives to the public service. 
The statement of Lord Dufferin may have a meaning if he intends to 
introduce the policy of Lord Lytton. From the Resolution - issued by 
the Viceroy, the writer suspects that he, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, has reserved some posts for natives and some for Europeans. 
The Commission will probably support the arrangements settled by 
Government beforehand. The writer draws the attention of the Civil 
Service Commission to the points mentioned below:—Tue number of 
English Civil Surgeons should be reduced. ‘Tne work done by 


The Public Service Commission. 
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civil Surgeons may now easily be performed by native surgeons. 
Native surgeons may also be appointed to the native regiments. There 
is no need of more English Professors than five or six fer teaching English 
and Science im each University. The work will not in any way be done 
worse than at present if native Engineers are employed in the Public Works 
Department. There is no need of importing Engineers from the Cooper’s 
Hill College year after year. The work of the Indian Public Works 
Department is very easy. One able European Engineer will suffice for the 
works which require special skill. Most of the work of the department 
is done by Overseers and Assistant Engineers. It being so, the work of 
the department can easily be performed by natives. There are man 
posts to which natives can be appointed, but these posts are filled by the 
relatives and friends of civilians. Government publishes generous resolu- 
tions about the appointment of natives to the public service; but no 
effect is produced by them. For instance, the Director-General 
of the Post Office has ruled that anybody who will succeed in exami- 
nation will be appointed Postal Superintendent. But it is required 
that candidates should produce a_ certificate from a high postal 
officer before he can be permitted to appear at the examination. This 
requirement makes it impossible for natives to obtain the post of Postal 
Superintendent. Itis impossible for natives to obtain certificates from high 
postal officers who are all Kuropeans. But the large number of European 
Postal Superintendents is due to the above requirement. In every depart- 
ment there are such obstacles in the way of the admission of natives; but 
the majority of the members of the Public Service Commission will shrink 
from removing such obstacles lest their removal should prevent the admission 
of their friends and relatives into the public service. 

50. The same paper says that, if the Public Service Commission has 


Pee a been appointed for effecting reduction of 
ee Te expenditure, the salaries of the Civilians should 
be reduced without any distinction between Englishmen and natives. 


If Englishmen refuse to come to India on small salaries India will not be 
a great loser; but the writer does not think that Englishmen will refuse to 
come to India on smaller salaries. Those who come as Civilians to 
India would not have probably obtained in England even one-tenth of what 
they obtain in India. Under these circumstances, there will be no want 
of English Civilians if the salaries of the Civilians are reduced. Real 
reduction of expenditure can be effected only by the reduction of the salaries 
of the Civilians. The writer is reassured by the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Romesh Chunder Mitter as a member of the Civil Service Commission. 
Whether Babu Romesh Chunder is able to effect anything or not, no 
one will be able to throw dust into his eyes; consequently, the real truth 
will be revealed. Natives will derive no benefit, but, on the contrary, may 
suffer injury from the presence of Mr. Peacock in the Commission. No one 
would have objected if a man like Mr. Cotton or Mr. Beveridge or Mr. 
Reynolds had been appointed. If Government desires to benefit natives, it 
should select men like Mr. Cotton for the Commission. 
51. The Arya Pratibhd, of the 6th November, is sorry to hear that 
the clerks in some of the offices are made to 
_- work very hard, and that they have no rest 
even on Sundays. Is not this oppression on the poor clerks? The poor 
clerks, it is said, will be deprived of their bread to provide for the expenses 
incurred in the preparation for war. ‘The writer does not understand what 
kind of policy this is which teaches Government to deprive its poor subjects 
of their bread to provide for the expenses of an unnecessary war. If the sub- 
jects are made to die of starvation, the object of keeping India in possession 
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will be entirely frustrated. Bengalis are more peace-loving than the 
people of other parts of India ; but the conduct of Government 18 MOre oppres- 
sive towards Bengalis than towards other people of India. Such unequal 
treatment on the part of Government only tends to teach the people’ that 
Government favours only those who are strong. But Government shoulj 
know that God is not unjust, and that He will not suffer His stronger 
children to oppress the weaker ones. | | 
52. The Sanjivant, of the 6th November, says that because no one 
Mr. Newbery, the Magistrate of exercises any control over the conduct of 
Rungpore, mofussil Magistrates, their evil deeds are 
increasing every day. If His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor punishes 
Mr. Newbery, the oppression practised by the Magistrates will receive 
great check. As His Honour has kindly taken up the matter, the writer 
hopes that he will remove the anxiety of the public by publishing 
Resolution on the case without deloy. 
58. The same paper is glad to hear that the Government of Bombay 
Resolution of the Bombay Govern. a8 resolved to abolish the Board of Revenue 
ment for the abolition of the Revenue and to invest the Commissioners with some 
— of its powers. The Boards of Revenue 
often do a good deal of mischief, and there is no duty of the Board 
which cannot be performed by other officers. The Board of Revenue in 
Bengal should also be abolished. Vast sums of money are paid to the Seore- 
taries and the Members of the Board, but the duties of the Board can easily 
be performed by the Divisional Commissioners. There can be no objection to 
the abolition of the Board excepting this, that some civilians will be deprived 
of their high salaries if it be abolished. The writer bopes that the 


- Finance Committee will recommend the abolition of the Board of Revenue | 


in Bengal. 
54, The same paper hears that the Finance Committee has recom- 
ibisihlik Ut gible digtaiilivess. mended the reduction of ten per cent. of the 


salaries of officers employed in the State Rail- 
ways, and that the recommendation will soon be carried into effect. Under 


the present method of reducing public expenditure the poorer classes 
will be ruined. A reduction of 100 rupees in the salary of a man who 
receives 1,000 rupees a month does not affect him materially, but a reduction 
of 1 rupeein the salary of a man who receives 10 rupees only will force 
him to do away with some of the barest necessaries of life. ‘Will not Gov- © 
ernment understand the misery of the poor ? The salaries of the highly-paid 
officers should be reduced. pole 
55. The same paper says that the hard labour which the coolies are 
teoety in Reclich denbiniine. forced to undergo is one of the causes which 
has fearfully increased mortality among 
tea-labourers. The mortality among the children of the tea-labourers 18 80 | 
shockingly excessive because the coolie women have not time to look after 
their children after having performed the large quantity of work which } 
assigned to them. Mothers cannot look after their children ‘even when 
they are sick. From personal investigation the writer has comé to know | 
that it is difficult for the labourers to get leave without peforming thet 
task even when they themselves or their children become sick, but that 
generally they are forced to work even under these circumstances. This 
may give an idea of how cruel these tea-planters are. In a letter, dated 
the 2nd October 1888, the Officiating Chief Commissioner of Assam 
writes :—‘* With reference to section 116 there is no need for an inspector 
to insist upon the coolies being paid by the employer wages for one day 
without labour in each week, as that section requires them to pay- As the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darrang, in bis letter No. 262E, daved the 19¢b 
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Avgust. 1883 to your address, seems to show, there is a tacit under- 
standing between employer and labourer that the rights of the latter 
ander section 116 will not be claimed. It is sufficient therefore to let 
employers know what their habilities and the rights of their labourers 
are under section 116 without requiring inspecting officers to entertain 
these rights if the labourer does not assert them. All that an inspecting 
oficer need look to is whether the labourer can get his full contract 
monthly wages by working six days a week and doing a fair task on each 
day.” The Chief Commissioner says that there is no need for the Govern- 
ment officers to see whether the coolies are made to undergo excessive 
labour. When the Chief Commissioner holds such a view, it is no wonder 
that the death-rate among the coolies should be excessive. This is not 
the only instance in which the Executive officers have advised their 
subordinates to act in opposition to the wishes of the Legislators. On 
another occasion the Chief Commissioner has said that “if he (a minor) 
entered into the engagement intelligently he is morally bound by it.” 
The result of this instruction given by the Chief Commissioner has been that, 
if an agreement be taken from a minor, and if any relative of his brin 
a suit for cancelling the contract, the Magistrate, according to the advice 
of the Chief Commissioner, does not declare the contract to be void, and 
the minor is consequently forced to work until the expiration of the time 
specified in the agreement. In this way a wrong interpretation has been 
put upon almost every section of the Act which was passed with the object 
of protecting the coolies from the selfishness and oppression of the tea- 
planters ; and obstacle has thereby been put in the way of carrying out 
the good intention of the Legislators. It is vain to expect justice from 
men who do not hesitate to put wrong interpretations upon law in opposition 
to the intention of the Legislators. . ! 
56. The same paper says that Lord Lytton is known to have been 
Lord Lytton and the Civil Service, 29 enemy of India. He wrote to Lord 
' Qranbrook, the then Secretary of State for 
India, that the natives should not be allowed to enter the Civil Service. 
But Lord Cranbrook expressed the fear that the proposal would not 
be accepted by Parliament. It appears from this that, if there were no 
Parliament, or if the consent of Parliament were not necessary in the 
matter, Indians would have been excluded from the Civil Service in one 
day. Besides this, Lord Lytton wrote another private letter to the 
Secretary of State, in which he did not hesitate to openly characterise Gov- 
ernment as cunning and deceitful. His Lordship said that the Governo- 
ment of India had been forced to devise various subterfuges in order 
io avoid the orders of Parliament. ‘This statemeot is highly alarming. 
Administration of India is entrusted solely in the hands of Parlia- 
ment; and the Governor-General says that the Government of India 
has been devising means for secretly evading the execution of the 
orders of Parliament, because it dare not oppose them publicly. What 
will the world say on hearing that Government is using so many artifices 
for deceiving the people of India? The Governor-General of India 
himself has said this, and the public should judge whether this 
assertion is true or not. Government censures the native newspapers 
because they severely criticise its conduct. Lord Lytton, as the Gov- 
ernor-General of India, has plainly set it down that though Gov- 
ernment has by its Acts and Resolutions promised to employ ‘the 
natives in higher offices uoder Government without aoy distinction of 
race, colour, or creed, it has by its actual conduct excluded the natives from 
those employments, and has thereby broken its promise. Lord Lytton has 
characterised this conduct of Government as deceitful. If any native had 
applied such terms to Government he would probably have been committed 
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to jail; but as the Governor-General bimself has used the terms, no remar; 
need be made. Even now Government can wipe away this repr 


: , W : oach if it 
acts according to its promise and employs the natives in the higher posts, 


57. A correspondent of the same paper complains of the Oppressions 


of practised by Mr. Lees, the Police Super; 

Police, ~% De Bovill’ the Civil Sor Sak and by Dr. Bovill, the Civil Reraoan a 
aw Sdelenine gene Motihari. The writer describes a fact j, 
connection with the conduct of Mr. Lees, which shows how carelessly Indian 
money is spent by the officials. There was a surplus of 150 rupees in the 
contingent fund last year. This sum was drawn from the treasury by the 
Police Superintendent and left with his clerk. The public does no 

know why. the money was drawn from the treasury. The writer believes 
that the money has not as yet been spent. The writer asks, why was 
the money drawn from the treasury, and why was it not shown in 
the cash-book? Has not the Police Superintendent disobeyed the 
orders of the Inspector-General in acting in this way? Officers who are 
subordinate to the Police Superintendent are suffering a great deal. The | 
usual hours of business in every other office are from 11 to 5; but 

these officers have to work from morning to 12 noon, and from 2px. 
till evening. Even on Sundays and holidays they do not get leave 


even fora single hour, but the Police Superintendent does not work for 
more than two or three hours a day. 


The conduct of Dr. Bovill, the Civil Surgeon of the place, will excite 
even the anger of dead men. The Court Sub-Inspector.of this place 
was laid up with gout last winter. Requested by the kind Police Super. | 
intendent, the Civil Surgeon attended the patient for three days. Aftera few 
days, the Civil Surgeon sent a bill of 48 rupees to the poor man, calcu- 
lating his fees at the rate of 16 rupees for each visit. The Sub-Inspector was 
stupefied at this, and was thinking of what he should do, when he was one 
day met by the Civil Surgeon, who reviled him in language which was in the 
utmost degree indecent and abusive. It is to be noted that the Court Sub- 
Inspector did not himself call in the kindhearted Civil Surgeon, but 
that the latter saw him at the request of the Superintendent of Police. 
The writer hopes that Government will enquire into the matter, and 
thereby save the people of this place from such oppressions. 


58. The Uchit Vakid, of the 6th November, says that it will be well 


if a Civil Service examination is held for 

ge mission of natives into the Civil natives in India, and if equal privileges 
3 | are allowed to those who will pass the 
examination here as well as to those who will succeed in the examination held 
in England. The writer wants that natives should have greater claims — 
to admission into the Covenanted Civil Service. than at present. 
But the writer fears from the statement in the Government resolution 
appointing the Civil Service Commission to the effect that the Commission 


will not be able to interfere with the Covenanted Civil Service, that 2 
separate Civil Service will be created for natives. | 


59. The Bangabdst, of the 6th November, says that the public 


Retirement of Mr. Ibert. will undoubtedly be | sorry to hear that 


Mr. Ibert leaves Bombay for England on the 
12th November next. Mr. Ilbert was really a well-wisher of the 


natives. It was owing to adverse circumstances that he has not beeo able 
to do any great good to this country. It is through his influence that the 
legislative mill is moving rather slowly. People earnestly believe that 
Mr. Libert will try to do good to India even after his arrival in England. 
No public demonstration is to be made on the occasion of his retirement. 
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It is certain that he is returning to England with the good wishes of the 
people of India. May God grant a safe voyage to Mr. Ilbert and his wife! 
60. The same paper says that the post of Bengali Translator to 
: ak _ Government has fallen vacant owing to the 
Pranks 9 Translator death of Baboo Rajkrishna Mukerjee, but that 
nothing has as yet been known as to who 
will be appointed to succeed him. Before coming to any conclusion on the 
subject, Government should take into consideration the following points :— 
The Bengali Translator to Government has three separate duties to per- 
form, namely, to publish the Bengals Gazetie,to prepare the weekly 
reports on vernacular newspapers, and to translate Bills and Acts. These 
three separate functions should not be vested in one and the same officer. The 
result of the existing arrangement has been that though the laws are translated 
literally, the terms and expressions used are so unusual that even 
learned men cannot understand the translations without comparing them 
with the original. Laws should be expressed in such terms that the people 
can easily understand them. On this account the writer urges that a 
separate man should be appointed for translating the laws. His function 
should be separate from that of the man who publishes the Bengali Gazette 
or prepares the weekly report. If the intention of Government is to make 
the public acquainted with the laws of the country, the case law also 
should be translated and published in the Government Gazettes. The 
translation of laws and law reports should be entrusted in the hands of one 
man. It is no objection to say that the publication of the law reports is under 
the control of the High Courts and that the publication of the legislative 
enactments is under the control of the Government of India, and that the 
two functions cannot therefore be united. If Government is at all under 
the necessity of keeping any connection with the High Courts for publishing 
the translation of the law reports, it should not object to it. For in order 
to enable the people to understand the law it is indispensably necessary that 
the translations of law reports should be published. 
61. In noticing the remarks which the Lieutenant Governor 
The Ljeutenant-Governor’s remarks as made in the last Calcutta Gazette 
on vernacular newspapers. on the vernacular papers in the Presi- 
dency Division, the same paper says that it has not been the least 
moved by His Honour’s remarks. The opinion of the officials with regard 
to the native press is the same every year. There is no objection if Govern- 
ment is resolved to reimpose the Press Act, but one thing should be said here. 
Government holds a very mistaken notion regarding the native press. A 
real well-wisher does not flatter his friend by concealing the truth. The 
vernacular newspapers are by no means disioyal to Government. It is 
because they heartily desire the good of Government that they are forced to 
speak the stern truth. The object of the native papers is to check 
the oppressive conduct of some inhuman English officials, and thereby 
to prevent an unfavourable impression being spread among the people 
regarding the English nation. The newspapers always urge Government 
to act according to the Proclamation of 1858, to-admit people into Govern- 
Ment service without distinction of race, colour, or creed, and to save India 
from the cost of unnecessary wars. They urge Government not to interfere 
with the religion of the people. It is to be regretted that Government 
should consider the vernacular newspapers as an obstruction to good 
government. This is a serious mistake. No good will result to Govern- 
ment by reviving the Gagging Act. Lord Ripon repealed the Press Act 
because it was detrimental to the interests of Government. The writers in 
the vernacular press are very consciencious. There is no reason why Govern- 
Ment should view them with so much suspicion. Does not Government recol- 
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lect that when the Russians advanced with rapid strides towards India all the 
native newspapers unanimously desired victory to British arms? Is the 
Press Act the reward of their loyalty ? , 
Banaasast, 62. The same paper says that nowhere do the English show 4 
Nov. th, 158°: Unnecessary expenditure of Govern. much liberality as. in paying the English 
ment. officials out of Indian revenue. The Prime 
Minister of England does not receive more than fifty thousand a year, anq 
in all the colonies the officials are paid at the same rate as is prevalent in 
England. But the Civilians in India are paid at a rate which exceeds even 
the rate which was prevalent at the time of the Nawabs. §o long 
as the salaries of the Civilians are not reduced, any attempt at 
retrenchment will only increase the inconvenience of the people, 
The English officials will suffer no loss, but the poor people of India wil] 
be ruined, 


BANGABASL. 63. The same paper says that unless the unnecessary expenses of 


tet heii iemiin, Government under the present Civil Service 


system be put a stop to all attempts to 
reduce public expenditure will fail. The administration of India will 


not suffer in the least even if the Civil Service system be entirely 
done away with. But the question is not whether the administra- 
tion of the ‘country can be carried on without the aid of the 
Civilians. The paramount object of Government is to provide for 
Englishmen, to maintain their prestige, aod to keep the natives 
down. The writer does not even hope that the number of the Civilians 
will be reduced. In India the Civilians are paid at a rate twenty times as high 
as it is in England and France. Both England and France are very rich 
countries; but, notwithstanding this, arrangement have been made in both 
countries for reducing the salaries and the number of Civilians. In India 
nothing would be done in this direction. Government is bent upon 
' ruining those who are most helpless, but fears to come into contact 
with the powerful. The Governments of England and France dread the 


displeasure of tne people, but in India there is no such fear. Is not this the 
cause of the policy which Government has adopte 1 ? 


isla sie 64. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 7th November, says that, so 


Nov. 7th, 1885. 


far as 
b on- 
Radestion of peltle eupeaiiiess. the writer can understand, the Finance © 


mittee will recommend the reduction of those 
expenses which do good to the people, but that it will not interfere with 
those expenses which, instead of doing any great good, cause loss to the 
country. ‘lhe departments which do real good to the country are the Public 
Works Department, the Education Department, Agricultural Department, 
and certain other departments. But the country suffers loss on account of 
the expenditure which Government incurs in its annual exodus to the hills, in 
maintaining the Christian missionaries, in increasing the number of English 
troops, in importing from England the stores required by Government, in paj- 
ing high salaries to English officials, in carrying on wars with the neighbouring 
princes, and in similar matters. Fifteen-sixteenths of the revenue are spent 10 
these useless matters, while it.is doubtful whether one-sixteenth is spent for the 
benefit of the people. The Committee, of course, is' well aware of these 
circumstances, but the writer does not believe that it will ever recommend 
the reduction of expenditure in these useless matters ; or that such recom- 
mendations, if made at all, will be carried out. The Committee will reduce 
expenditure in all those departments which benefit the people. It 
will never be able to rest satisfied without reducing the expenses of the Public 
Works, the Agricultural, and the Education Department. Government 
has been unjustly appropriating the income under the head of Law and 
Justice, but the Committee will not touch the subject at all, On the other 


a) 
hand, there is no doubt that the services of many natives in the 
Executive Department ill be dispensed with. The recommendations 
made by the Salaries Commission will be of great use to the Finance 
Committee. Whatever may be the final result, there cannot be any 


doubt that some native officers will be deprived of their posts. The salaries 
of those who will be allowed to remain after this will no doubt be increased, 


but the Committee. has not said anything as to whether these officers 


will be made to work with four or six hands. Will the Committee 
take into consideration the injustice which is being done to Bengalis 
by applying the income of this province for the benefit of other provinces ? 
The expenses of & province should be proportionate to its income. Of the 
74crores Of Indian revenue, Bengal alone vields more than 19 crores. 
No reduction should be made in those expenses which do good to the people 
of Bengal. It is not just to cause the real owner to starve for want of food, 
and to apply his wealth to the maintenance of others. The writer hopes 
that the Committee will make just recommendations on the subject. 


65. The Datuk, of the 7th November, is not the least aggrieved by 
Mr. Smith, the Commissioner of the the manner in which Mr. Smith, the Com- 


Presidency Division, and the vernacular missioner ,of the Presidency Division, has 
newepapers. 3 vented his spleen on the vernacular news- 
papers. So long as the editors do not forget their own duties from fear 
of the displeasure of officials, they will hail reproof of the officials with 
delight. But the regret is that an experienced officer like Mr. Smith 
should be guilty of misstatement in an official report, and’ that 
Sir Rivers Thompson should by referring to the statement of Mr. Smitb give 
proof of his hostility towards the native press. From whom has Mr. Smith 
learned that the young man who was charged with attempting to extort 
money by writing threatening letters to a native landholder is a man of 
good education? And if he is not a man of good education, as Mr. Smith 
says, can it not be said that Mr. Smith has been guilty of misstatement of 
facts in an official paper merely owing to his grudge towards the native 
press? Mr. Smith says that “the young man was a _ constant contributor 
to the Calcutta Press.’? With due deference to Mr. Smith, the writer asks, 


how many newspapers are published in Calcutta, and to how many of them 
the young man was a constant contributor ?P 


66. The Datntk, of the 8th November, is alarmed to hear that the 
Government of Bengal has resolved to in- 
stitute a suit against the Rajah of Pooree for 
depriving him of the management of the temple of Jaggarnath and entrust- 
ing it in the hands of trustees. The Rajah of Pooree is not only a zemindar, 
but he is considered by the people to be an incarnation of Jaggarnath. 
There are many ceremonies which cannot be performed without the Devaraja 
himself, This is not only the case in Pooree, but in many other famous 
holy places there is a special class of sabaits. he writer does not under- 
stand why, under such circumstances, Government has intended to obstruct 
the worship of the god. ‘Those who are ready to institute the suit should 
remember that it will be interference with the religion of the Hindus to 
cause obstruction to the worship of Jaggarnath. The writer believes that 
the Lieutenant-Governor will not take any step in the matter if 
he comes to know these facts. The writer also requests the Com- 
missioner of Orissa that he should consider the matter well and desist 
from instituting the suit. The pretext on which the suit is going to be 
instituted is no pretext at all. Government has no right to dismiss the 
chief sabait of the god. If Government has made any law by which it can 
do this, it has exceeded its powers. Government says that it intends to 
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makes better arrangement for the worship of the god by entrusting the 
management in the hands of trustees. But no worship can be performed 
without a proper sabait. 
67. The Som Prakdsh, of the 8th November, says that thouch the 
native soldiers freely sacrifice their lives fo, 
: the sake of the English Government, ¢h 
have not yet obtained proper reward. Referring to the great valour shown 
by Jamadar Ramadhar Agwanti in Burmah, the writer says that had ap 
English officer shown such valour, the Queen would have honoured hin 
and he would have been appointed a commander. 
Som PRagasa. 68. Thesame paper says that Sir Charles ie isan object of 
lila reverence to natives. By his noble qualit; 
Sopabe an  haaaae he has made the haughty Sikhs dition, 
attached the people of Bombay to himself, and won the affection of the 
people of Bengal. No other Governor has understood to such an extent as 
Sir Charles Aitchison that it is the duty of a ruler tosacrifice all for doine 
good to the people. His ability equals his noble heartedness. Had §j; 
Charles Aitchison not been in the Punjab, peace would not have been 
maintained on the Cashmere frontier, and English influence would not have 
been supreme on the Afghan frontier. It is due to his counsel that a war 
has not broken out with Russia, and that the Afghans have not become 
hostile to England. The writer does not expect that the post of Sir Charles 
Aitchison will be filled by a worthy successor. 
Som PRAKASH. 69. The same paper says that the demand of Indians for the 
Introduction of the representative introduction of the representative system 
a leptin ik urnaneheceraerae y in the Legislative Council and for the right of 
real self-government has not been listened to. It is the policy of Lord 
Dufferin to deceive the people by sweet words, and he is the chief supporter 
of a policy of distrust. He professes to desire the introduction of the represen- 
tative system into the Legislative Councils, but it is seen that it is bis 
intention to govern the country according to a despotic system of adminis- 
tration. Indians have learned to bear their other grievances. But the 
system of representative government is their just right. All Indian races 
are praying for this right. Even the native princes have become favourable 
to the representative system. If the English rule for a long time according 
to a despotic system of administration, they willlose the love of Indians. 
For this reason the writer recommends that the representative system of 
government should be introduced. The writer says that the pamphlet 
entitled “‘ The Star in the East,” by recommending the introduction of the 
representative system, has really shown friendliness towards Government, 
and pointed out a remedy for the present defects in the administration of 
the country. If Government has eyes to see, let it learn from the book. 
The writer agrees in every opinion expressed in the book. 
Sar 70. The same paper says that the other day the Bengal Government 
Employment of Mussulmans inthe eStablished special scholarships for Mussul- 
public service, mans. A resolution has been recently issued 
for larger employment of Mussulmans in the public service. Mussulmans 
cannot be on a large scale admitted into the public service because they 
do not care to learn English and Bengali. The writer hopes that the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s instruction about paying regard to merit in making 
appointments should be observed. The writer fears Jest an improper use 
eo be made of the Lieutenant-Governor’s resolution by officious 
officials, 
fh ormang 70. The Navavibhdkar Sddhdrani, of the 8th November, says that 
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papers in the resolutions published on the reports submitted by the Com- 
missioners Of divisions, as well as in the Administration Report of the pro- 
“vince. The country will not be thoroughly benefited so long as the officials 
cannot keep, on good terms with the native papers. So long as they are 
not guided by the impartial counsels of native papers, so long as they 
consider themselves infallible, so long as they try to discredit native papers 
before the people by severe reproof, the evils by which the, country is 
afflicted will not be removed, and they themselves will not be 
able to command the reverence of the people in a full measure. 
Anglo-Indian officials, whose nature is despotic, perhaps cannot 
understand that there is no one in the world who can diminish the 
influence of newspapers. The officials will not be able to guide the 65 
millions of Bengal like native papers. The native papers can guide 
not these 65 millions of Bengal alone, but directly or indirectly the 250 
millions of India. The officials rule not so much by awakening 
reverence in the minds of the people as by inapiring them with fear. 
Indians cannot respect the officials as much as they fear them. This is 
not the fault of Indians. So long as the officials do not abandon their 
despotic policy and despotic nature, so long as they do not behave towards 
the people as friends, the reverence and affection of the people will not be 
their supports. So long as they do not keep on good terms with the 
representatives of the people, the people will not love them. But every 
Indian loves and respects the native papers. Every Indian sees that native 
papers are supporting the cause of Indians, and are trying their best to 
protect them from insult and oppression at the hands of the strong. 
Every Indian sees that native papers are incurring the displeasure of 
official and non-official Anglo-Indians for the sake of Indians. Sympathy 
of Indians is the support of native papers. From this it may be ascertained 
whether the officials or native papers are stronger. It is vain to attempt to 
diminish the power of native papers by a Gagging Act. Let the officials be 


guided by the counsels of native papers, and both Government and the 
people will be greatly benefited. | 


72. The same paper in an article criticising the opinions passed upon MavavinmAEAD 
tive newspapers by the Commissioners of name 
Officials and native papers. a 


| Divisions in their reports, says that Mr. Lyall, 
the Commissioner of Chittagong, has stated that the local newspapers 


possess no influence, and that the papers of Calcutta and Dacca are valued 
in Chittagong. For this reason Mr. Lyall has made no remarks about the 
character of native papers. Referring to the statement of Lord Ulick 
Browne, namely, that of the five papers published in the Rajshabye Division 
two are devoted to agriculture and two to religion, the writer says 
that though two of the -papers treat of religicus matters they are not 
indifferent to political matters. Some disrespect has been shown for 
truth in ignoring the political influence of those papers. Mr. Lowis has 
said that the newspapers published in the Burdwan Division are moderate 
in tone and just in their criticisms. In his opinion the Calcutta newspapers 
the root of all evil. Tne writer would have been glad if either Mr. Lowis’ 
report or Government’s - resolution had _ clearly explained how certain 
newspapers of Calcutta are producing hostility between certain classes in 
Burdwan. It is not sufficient to prefer a sweeping charge. The charge 
should be substantiated. When the officials prefer a sweeping charge 
against native papers to the effect that they do nov speak the truth in all 
matters, but often make falsehood appear like the truth, they make a false 
statement. Mr. Lowis is bound to show how some Calcutta newspapers were 
exciting hostility between certain classes in Burdwan. Has | r. Jiowis 
concluded that the Calcutta newspapers were setting class against claes merely 
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because they criticised the conduct of Anglo-Indian officials? The writes 
knows all the newspapers of Bengal, and can say that none of them eye 
attempted to set one class against another. Native newspapers have: cop. 
demned everyone whom they found guilty, without any distinction of 
colour, or creed. The writer does not say that no native newspaper h 
fallen intoerror. Had the officials judged of the conduct of native pape 


race, 
a3 ever 
ts 
an honest and friendly spirit, they would have seen that. no native newspaper 
has deliberately done wrong. It is a matter of regret that the cCiviliang do 
not ss nobleheartedness, farsightedness, and statesmanship enough to 
understand that the pointing out of the faults of Anglo-Indian anq 
Aaglo-Indian officials by native papers is beneficial to Government, 
Mr. Lowis has said that the continued misrepresentations of native papers 
may produce serious results in future. Does Mr. Lowis apprehend rebellion ? 
The writer is really alarmed at the above expression of apprehension by 
Mr. Lowis. Government may be seriously injured by the placing of the 
administration in the hands of dull-headed officials like Mr. Thowis. 
Referring to the disappearance of the Utkal Darpan, whose tone was objec- | 
tionable to the officials, the writer asks, is British rule still so despotic in 
Orissa that a paper which incurs the displeasure of the officials has to 
disappear ? Phe Commissioner of the Presidency Division has brought a 
serious charge against native papers. ee 

73. Tne same paper says that it is evident from the report of the Con- 
missioner of the Presidency Division that the — 
officials do not look upon the native papers of 
Calcutta with a favourable eye. He alone who 
has no generosity, who is unable to see the faults of his own party, but eager 
to see the fauits of the opposite party, and who cannot bear hostile criticism 
will be displeased with the independent and fearless criticisms in native papers. 
‘Has the Presidency Commissioner concluded from his personal knowledge of 
native papers that all the native papers of Calcutta have opposed every law 
passed by Government and every act done by it? His knowledge of 
Bengali is not such as to enable him to understand native papers fally. 
He must have depended either upon the weekly report on the native press or 
on the report of some native officials. The official report is too meagre to 
enable one to judge of the writings of native newspapers as a whole. Nor 
is it possible for any native official to read carefully all the articles in native 
newspapers. Native papers are bound by duty to oppose laws and measures 
which should be protested against. Is not the Presidency Commissioner 
aware that the errors of officials are removed by the opposition of native 
papers ? Owing to the opposition of native papers many defects of the 
Municipal and Self-Government Bills have been removed. Is not the Presi- 
dency Commissioner in favour of such opposition? Even Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son has shown deference to the opinion of native papers. Native papers 
have opposed only those measures of Government which were likely to 
cause mischief. It is not possible that every measure should be liked by 
native papers. Because native papers are the sincere friends of officials, 
those papers point out their faults. The Presidency Commissioner hes 
accused native papers of strongly opposing the Burmese war and the 
annexation of Burmab. If native papers are to be concluded enemies to 
Government on account of their opposition against those measures, many 
members of Parliament also are enemies of Government. How can_ native 
papers support the Burmese war when they consider it unrighteous ? Besides, 
as natives are being ruined on account of that war, native papers have 
been compelled to protest against it. Because native papers saw that the 
annexation of Burmah would place the English Government in a dangerous 
situation, they protested against that measure. Lord Dufferin did no 
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foresee how much danger would be produced by the annexation of Burmah. If 
the Burmese war had not taken place, proposals would not have been made for 
the reduction of expenditure, which: Sir Rivers Thompson is trying to preven 
+ pson is trying to prevent. 
Can native papers be blamed, under these circumstances, for o posing the 
Burmese war° ‘I'he writer does not know how the Presidency Commissioner 
would have criticised the conduct of Anglo-Indian papers if the practice of 
criticising their conduct in official reports had existed. Are not Anglo- 
Indian papers to blame for the abuse which they unjustly pour upon natives 
in season and out of season? If native papers point to the wrong-doings 
of Anglo-Indians only to defend natives, who are more to blame, native 
papers or Anglo-Indian papers? No native paper shows hostility to 
Anglo-Indians. Do not all officials, from Morro to Macaulay, accuse all 
natives of an offence of which one native is found guilty? Has not the 
Presidency Commissioner done so in preferring a sweeping charge against the 
Calcutta papers? Anglo-Indians have some universal faults. Except one 
or two Anglo-Indians like Mr. Cotton, all Anglo-Indians consider themselves 
morally superior to natives, and regard their countrymen with more favour 
than natives. The mere statement of an Anglo-Indian is not sufficient to prove 
that strict justice is done in cases in which natives and Europeans are contend- 
ing parties. Webb escaped with a light punishment after committing a 
grave offence. The injustice was not remedied even by the High Oourt. 
Even the then Viceroy Lord Ripon was obliged to admit that justice had 
not been done in Webb’s case. There are still defects in the executive and 
the judicial administration of India. The distinction between the conquerors 
and the conquered has not yet been removed. Still distinction is made 
in law and law courts between natives and Englishmen. Still there are 
different provisions for natives and Englishmen in the Criminal Code. Still 
there is rule for different allowances for the food of native and European 
civil prisoners. Still in criminal jails there are different arrangements for 
the feeding of European and native prisoners. Still there are different 
arrangements for native and Kuropean patients in hospitals. Still the 
Judges of the High Court say that a ligher punishment should have 
been inflicted upon Enge for the offence committed by him, as he is 
not a native. Still European Judges in Mofussil Courts reject the 
evidence of natives and implicitly believe that of Europeans. Swill they 
write in their judgment that they have believed a witness simply because 
he is a European and disbelieved another simply because -he is a native. 
Still such judgments are upheld by the High Court. The Presidency 
Commissioner will perhaps again declare native papers hostile to the English 
next year, accuse them of disloyalty, and recommend the proclamation 
of martial law in Calcutta and the reimposition of the Gagging Act. But 
nothing will deter native papers from speaking the truth. Native uews- 
papers are like the newspapers of other countries and the Anglo-Indian 
papers; but because conquerors apprehend injury from the conquered 
nation the officials belonging to the conquering nation find fault with the 
Writings of newspapers conducted by persons belonging to the conquered 
nation. Such is the case in India. a | | 
74, The same paper says that an able, experienced and cool-headed 
| native should be appointed Bengali Trans- 
Trilling up of the post of Bengali Jator to Government. Baboo Narayan Chunder 
sar tas Bhattacharjya has become skilled in trans- 
lation work. His promotion is desirable. The writer thought before 
that the salary of the post of Bengali Translator would remain Re. 700; 
so he wished that a part of the sum should be applied to increasing the 
salary of Narayan Baboo and that a competent man should be appointed 
on the rest of the sum. ‘The writer now hears that the salary of the post 
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has been reduced to Re. 400. Raj Krishna Baboo has fallen a victim ™ 
overwork. Who will after this be ready to sacrifice his life for the sak 
of Ks. 4002 The writer does not think the reduction of the sala : 


post to be advisable. — 
75. The same paper says that large savings may be effected with- 


Abolition of the post of Superin. OUt causing obstruction of business if the 
tendent and of Assistant Supermten- posts of Superintendent and Assistant Syner. 


ene intendent of Police are abolished. ‘The 
District Magistrate is the head of the Police. Police Inspectors can eqgj} 
do the work of the police by acting according to the directions of the 
Magistrate. Experienced police officers hold this view. 
76. The same paper-says that from the majority of Covenanted 
A non-official member selected from lVilians on the Civil Service Commission 
Bengal for the Civil Service Commis- the result may be well anticipated. Bengal 
-” has not obtained a non-official member ike 
the other provinces. No one can call into question the ability and im. | 
artiality of Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter, but he is an official. The 
iceroy may appoint more members. The writer will not praise the 
Viceroy’s experience and justice if he does not appoint a non-official member 
for Bengal. Did not the native associations of Bengal pray for the appoint- 
ment of a non-official member ? | 


77. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 8th November, says that 


: - it 1s wrong to attempt to determine whether the 

the G ee and = result of the Civil Service Commission will be 
good or bad before its work has commenced. 

Bot the statement in the Government resolution appointing the Commission 


to the effect that several posts will be reserved for Europeans is against the 
Queen’s Proclamation, which declares that natives are to be appointed to all 
posts for which they may be fit. But the proposed arrangement will re-establish 
race distinction. The proposal for such distinction may naturally alarm 
natives. Though in her Proclamation the Queen has removed all distinc- 
tions of race, colour and creed, the officials make such distinction. not only 
in the matter of employment, but also in criminal and other laws. Natives 
may well apprehend injustice from a Government which has thus acted 
against the Queen’s Proclamation, and plainly declared that partiality will 
be shown to Englishmen in the matter of employment. The Queen 
probably sincerely made the above declarations in her Proclamation, or 
she probably made them in order to conciliate natives by whose rising in 1857 
she was alarmed. But from whatever motive the Proclamation may have 
been made Indians sincerely believed it. Though the officials have violated 
the Queen’s Proclamation at every step, though many have often distinctly 
said that the Proclamation was made merely to satisfy natives, and that 
at the time of issuing it the Queen and her advisers knew that it could not 
be carried into effect, still natives repose implicit faith in the Proclamation. 
This implicit faith is not beneficial to natives alone, but also to Europeans. 
The Proclamation has not only induced natives to work hard for obtaining 
knowledge and to go to England by forsaking their religion, society, and 
relatives, but has also made them patiently bear the oppressions committed by 
the English authorities by raising nopes of ultimate good. A Proclamation 
which has produced such good results should be valued, not only by the natives, 
but also by the authorities. It being so, they should not do anything which 
is calculated to shake the faith of the people in the Proclamation. The 
Queen’s Proclamation has injured rather than benefited natives, As soon a 
the Proclamation was issued the policy of the English Government change 
It is not known whether the fear excited in the minds of the authoriues 
by the display of prowess of natives or the difficulties in Ireland, oF the 
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disappearance of nobleness from the hearts of Englishmen led to this 
change. Since the issuing of the Proclamation British rule in India 
has become more and more rigorous, and those Englishmen, who formerly 
sincerely wished for the welfare of India, have gradually given proof of 
cruelty and selfishness, Seeing that if the Proclamation of the Queen 
were to be carried out, Indians would gradually obtain the whole adminis- 
trative power, the authorities have abandoned the Proclamation practically 
though not publicly, and they fear to appoint natives to posts to which 
they would have appointed them if tne Proclamation had not been 
issued. Lord Lytton has distinctly declared that such has been 
the policy of Government. As soon as Indians abandon the Pro- 
clamation, the relation between them and Englishmen will be the 
same as that between Brahmins and Sudras. People cannot abandon 
that the abandonment of which will reduce them to slavery, Con- 
sequently, if Government artfully tries to abandon the Proclamation with the 
help of the Commission natives should protest against that attempt. The 
authorities will not be easily able to make the Proclamation null and void. 
In order to attain that end it will be necessary to confer great privileges 
upon Indians, and Government may be ultimately injured by the adoption of 
such a course. ‘The policy pursued by Government in reference to the 
carrying out of the Proclamation creates the impression that the English issued 
the Proclamation owing to fear, that Bagland has no generosity, and that 
there is no chance of obtaining any privilege from her except by placing her 
inadangerous situation. Such an impression in the mind of a subject-people 
is a fearful thing. Such an impression is specially fearful in a country with 
such a large number of inhabitants as India. If the Queen really issued 
the above Proclamation from fear, its maintenance will be beneficial to 
Government in one respect. So long as the Proclamation is maintained 
the English will be able to retain the present despotic form of administration. 
If Government wants to make the Proclamation null and void it will have, as 
the writer has pointed out before, to confer large privileges upon natives. If 
natives obtain those privileges, they will again be able, by moral and 
political force, to win the privileges conferred upon them by the Proclamation 
which they formerly won by force of arms. | 
78. The same paper says that the English administration of India is 
of a pecular kind. The English say that no 
Government is so despotic as the Russian 
Government. Still the Russians are ruled by Russian authorities. The 
English Government has conferred those privileges upon Indians which the 
Russian authorities have not conferred upon their countrymen. Still as the 
English Government differs from Indians in language, religion, and manners, 
and as the relation of the English Government to its subjects is 
not so natural as that of the Czar of Russia to his, probably more 
Oppresive acts than those done in Russia take place in India in spite of 
all the efforts of the English Government to prevent them. For tis 
reason the officials often misunderstand the sincere statement of 
natives, and natives often misunderstand the conduct of Government. If 
Mr. Smith, the Presidency Commissioner, had looked upon native papers 
with the same eye with which he looks upon English papers, and if he had 
considered native papers as friends, and not enemies of Government, he 
would not have considered those things as faults which he considers objec- 
tionable in native papers. If Mr. Smith had been in the habit of reading 
native newspapers he would not have said that natives attack every 
Measure of Government. The measures introduced by Government are 
Supported by some native newspapers and opposed by others. Natives 
unanimously supported the Jurisdiction Bill introduced by Government. 
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But the Englishman and other important Anglo-Indian newspapers vile} 

abused the Viceroy and other high officials at that time. The majority 
of native papers supported the Income-tax Bill. Of the hundreds “of 
thousands of cases which are decided annually in India natives pass hostile 
criticism upon the decisions passed only in ten cases or threabouts. Natives 
suspect injustice only in the decision of criminal cases in which an Englishman 
ak a native are contending parties. The cause of such suspicion is the 
acquittal of Englishmen charged with offences by natives almost in every 
case. The second cause of their suspicion is the issuing of a minute by 
Lord Lytton against such miscarriages of justice, the issuing of a resolution 
on the subject by Lord Ripon, and the astonishment expressed by the 
Prince of Wales at such miscarriage of justice after his arrival in India 
Ten or 15 years ago Englishmen accused of killing natives were acquitted 
upon the ground that death had resulted from the deceased natives having a 
diseased spleen. It would be taken for granted that death had resulted 
in such cases from the rupture of a diseased spleen even when natives 
were shot, or were struck on the head or on the back. But natives hayino 
raised a great clamour against this plea of rupture of the spleen many 
European Judges found out a new plea, namely, that the offending 
Europeans had committed murder in a state of insanity. This plea has 
now been given up. The plea now set up is that natives institute false cases 
against Kuropeans by forming conspiracies against them. Mr. Smith knows 
that all Anglo-Indians charged with offences, whom their brother Anglo- 
Indians call innocent, are not innocent, and that natives do not in all cases 
falsely accuse Englishmen of offences. The writer does not think that all native 
papers consider all Englishmen guilty when a single Hnglishman commits 
an offence. Most Anglo-Indians show sympathy for Anlo-Indians who 
are punished. They showed such sympathy when the planter Gibbons 
was punished for forgerv. Many Anglo-Indian jurors show partiality to 
guilty Anglo-Indians. This compels Indians to consider the whole Anglo- 
Indian society guilty. — 

79. The same paper says that many cases like the Rungpore deer 
case take place in India. The main object 
of the administration of criminal justice in 
this country is not to punish the wicked and prevent the commission of 
offences. The Criminal Procedure Code was framed with a view to crush 
all spirit out-of the hearts of Indians. With this object Sir FitzJ ames Stephen 
abolished the jury system in the trial of natives, provided for the enhance- 
ment of the punishment passed upon criminals on appeal, for the retrial 
of acquitted persons, and gave immense powers to magisterial officers. The 
Police and the Magistrate often abuse the immense powers possessed by 
them for bringing to trouble persons who may in any way incur their 
displeasure. Unfortunately if anybody tries to prevent any oppression by 
an official or a non-official Anglo-Indian, or makes an agitation against 
any measure or act of Government, he is sure to get into trouble. r¥ 
this reason men who have means do not wish to live in the mofussil, and 
fear the Magistrate more than the Viceroy. For this reason the writer 
has always said that the prevention of oppression in connection with the 
administration of criminal justice is necessary for the happiness of Indians. — 
The writer refers to some unjust decisionsin criminal cases noticed by 
the Svadesi, a newly-published Bengali paper. 

$0. The same paper says that the Government of India directed the 

ere | __ Local Governments to nominate non-offict 
Serve Conia Bengali on the Civil natives besides officials for the Civil Service 
| | Commission. The writer complains that 20 
non-official Bengali has been appointed member of the Commission. 
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Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter, though he commands the reverence of 
all, is an official. The writer hopes that a competent non-official Bengali 
vill’ be appointed to the Commission. 

t 8l. The Dacca Gazette, of the 8th November, says that people become 


. SS a — greatly alarmed whenever Government proposes 
| oe <p peep reduction of expenditure. They Aah “het 
many poor Indians will be made to starve for want of employment, and that 
many important and beneficial institutions will be abolished. This is usually 
done on such occasions. As soon as the present Finance Committee was 
appointed it recommended the reduction of the salaries of the poorly- 
paid officers of Government, and directed their keen eyes to the educational 
institutions of the country. The writer hears that the Government of India 
has resolved to abolish the Agricultural Department in Bengal, to sell the 
workshop attached to the Roorkee College, and to reduce the salary of the 
Bengali Translator to Government. ‘The salaries of the officers in the State 
Railways will also be reduced by 10 per cent. from 1st January next. The 
Chief Commissioner of Burmah proposed to Government to reduce by 10 per 
cent. the salaries of officers who receive more than Rs. 1,000, and by 20 
per cent. the salaries of those,who receive more than Rs. 2,000 a month. 
Government will not attend to this just proposal of Sir Charles Bernard. 
82. The same paper says that the constitution of the Public Service 
Commission has inspired the people with fear 
rather than with hope. His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who is a great friend of his province, has 
selected his favourite Secretary, Mr. Peacock, to represent Bengal on the 
Commission. ‘The native papers unanimously recommended Mr. Cotton as 
the fittest man to represent Bengal. The writer also thinks that there is no 
European gentleman who will be a fit representative of Bengal like Mr. Cotton. 
But Government looks more to the interests of the civilians than to those 
of the six crores of natives; and it therefore does not attend to what the 
natives say. The native editors have also named worthy persons to be the 
representatives of the native community; but the writer believes that 
Government will select men after its own heart. It is said that 
Mr. Justice Romesh Chandra Mitter, the ornament of Bengal, has been 
selected, and the writer thinks that no one will object to his appointment. 
But it is necessary to appoint non-officials, Government has asked the 
Eurasian Associations to nominate their representatives; but it is to be 
regretted that it has not asked the principal native associations to do so. 
When such is the case at the very outset it is easy to surmise the final 
result of the Commission. 

88. The same paper says that the present is an age of Commissions 
and Committees. Whenever anything is 
brought to the notice of Government, and 
whenever an agitation is set on foot on any subject, the Government, either 
for deceiving the public, or for some other purpose, appoints a Commission 
to enquire into the matter. . It is true that Commissions are often appointed 
in England, and that they do some good to that country. These Commissions 
cost nothing. The Commissions in India, on the other hand, are composed 
chiefly of officials and selfish Anglo-Indians, and much money is spent 
In paying their allowances. The natives gain nothing except nicely got 
up reports. If anything is done at all, it goes against their interests. It is 
a year since the Finance Committee was appointed, but no good result 
has as yet been achieved, nor does the writer expect that any good will come 
of it at all. The Resolution of Government appointing a Commission for 
larger admission of natives into the Indian Civil Service has inspired the 
writer with fear rather than with hope. It seems that the intention of Govern- 
ment is to exclude the natives from the Covenanted Civil Service, as Lord 
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Lytton tried to do. The noble-minded Marquis of Ripon could not of 
course follow the principle laid down by Lord Lytton. Lord Dufferin, whose 
policy is crooked, is trying to carry out the policy of Lord Lytton by 
appointing this Commission. In the Proclamation of 1358, Her Majesty 
plainly said that the natives would be appointéd to all the offices under 
Government without distinction of race, colour, or creed; and after this the 
natives were admitted into the Civil Service. In 1876 the standard of 
age was lowered from 21 to 19 to remove the disquietude of the English 
candidates. The natives want fair field and no favour. They request 
Government to raise the standard of age and not to institute a separate 
examination for them. The writer also urges Government to make pro- 
visions for the larger admission of natives into the Covenanted Civil Service 
and for giving equal privileges to the English and the native Civilians in the 
matter of all appointments. If English officers are required for holding any 
special appointments, they should be brought directly from England; but no 
race distinction should be made in the matter of the privileges of Civilians, 
84. The same paper says that the post of Bengali Translator to 
| Government has fallen vacant owing to the 
fo eet tee Bengali Translator death of Baboo Raj Krishna Mukerjee. 
o Gover.ment. : . 
Raj Krishna Baboo was a master of various 
languages, and a linguist should be appointed to succeed him. . The writer 
urges Government to appoint Baboo Nishi Kanta Chattopadhyya to the 
above post. Nishi Kanta Baboo has gained the highest degrees in 
Europe, but the writer is sorry to say that Government has not as yet 
provided him with a suitable post. Lord Ripon gave him hopes of appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Department; but nothing has been done in this 
direction. During his ten years’ residence in Europe he has studied the 
English, French, German, and Russian languages. SBesices these, he has 
a fair knowledge of Sanskrit, Urdu, and Hindi. No other man will bea 
more worthy successor of Raj Krishna Baboo. 
85. The Samvdd Prabhékar, of the 8th November, says that many 


Penn ot duadeteties, Anglo-Indians are of opinion that the natives 


have no right to complain of the oppressive 
conduct of Anglo-Indians, official or non-official, but that the natives 


should calmly submit to wnatever their caprice may lead them to do, be tt 
the rupture of the spleen, whipping or any other thing. If native editors 
make any comment on their conduct, officials in their reports cnarac- 
terise them as rebels and obstructionists. Mr. Smith, the Presidency 
Commissioner, means to say that the Anglo-Indians are never guilty of any 
offences, but that the native papers always raise an outcry against 
these men alleging that they have committed offence even though they are 
acquitted by courts of justice. 


86. The Urdu Guide, of the 12th November, says that while three 


| Hindus have been appointed to the Civil 

etn Reociaian te Gat attte, Service Commission only two Mahomedans 

Commission. have been appointed. None of these two 

Mahomedan members has been taken from 

Bengal. The National Mahomedan Association is the representative of the 

Mahomedan community throughout India. Government has reserved the 

right of appointing more members. The writer requests that a member should 
be taken into the Commission from the National Mahomedan Association. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


87. The Runepore Ditprakdsh, of the 4th November, says that the 


Crops in Rungpore. prospect of crops in Rungpore is hopeful 


this year.. The price of rice is the same ab 
present as it was before. 


( 1247 ) 


88. The Datnsk, of the 9th November, says that His Honour the 
a a to he in his Resolution 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s remarks ON the Annual Administration Report of 
. Sor ede. Report of the the Presidency Division, says: at These 
floods are, he (the Lieutenant-Governor) 
considers, more or less periodical, and, though they cause immediate trouble, 
they are welcomed by the mass of the people as enriching the exhausted soil 
and improving the fertility of future crops.” But the writeris sorry to say 
that though he has travelled over many flooded districts he has nowhere heard 
any person expressing satisfaction in the hope that the floods will increase the 
fertility of the soil. He has seen the extreme misery which the cultivators 
suffer in the submerged districts. He has seen that the floors of their houses 
being submerged the cultivators were forced to dwell with their old fathers, 
and mothers, wives, and infant children, on platforms made of bamboos; 
that the rich fields of rice, on which they had built high hopes, were wholly 
submerged, and that they were unable to supply their daily food. This 
is neither fiction nor a solitary instance. Any person who has witnessed 
any submerged village of Bengal may testify to the truth of this state- 
ment. The real state of the villages cannot be ascertained through 
the assistance of a telescope from the fine cabin of the Rhotas, but 
should be ascertained by entering the house of every villager. Lest any 
explanation be asked, Government has been giving out for the last two years 
that the people are glad at the occurrence of floods. His Honour 
again says: ‘The floods which caused temporary distress, discomfort, 
and inconvenience, but conduced to improve health.” Thus according 
to His Honour, flood produces great good to the country. It increases 
the fertility of the soil and improves the health of the people, but the 
regret is that it does not occur every year. Perhaps for this reason His 
Honour did not care to repair the embankments last year. Was it for 
this reason that the embankment of Lalitakoori was not thoroughly 
repaired? Perhaps the embankment in Nuddea gave way this year at the 
desire of Sir Rivers Thompson. If floods are beneficial to the country, the 
ruler of Bengal should, before his retirement make provisions for bringing 
about floods in every district of Bengal by cutting canals. 
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